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ABSTEACT 

fiatriz organization focuses on the shift from cost 
center or process input planning to product output or results 
planning* Matrix organization puts the personnel and the resources 
where they are needed to get the job done* This management efficiency 
is brought about by dividing all organisational activities into two 
areas. (1) input or maintenance services are dubbed "f unctions that 
is, research, marketing, legal services, program development, 
evaluation, financial, and (2) output or product tesults that coma 
directly from "program management," that is, the personnel and 
resources on the ■'line" that actually do the needed job for the 
client^^the student- Functions tend to be "staff" responsibilitiesj 
project management or matrix modes tend to be "line" or production 
responsibilities- Matrix organizational theory focuses management's 
attention on productivity rather than on institutional maintenance. 
This paper proposes an analysis of how e^cisting practices judged 
effective in the New Jersey Department of Education can be maintained 
or expanded, and how those ttanagement practices judged less than 
effective may be changed or discontinued, (Author/MLF) 
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ABSTRACT 



l^latrix organisation focuses on the shift from cost center or process/ 
input planning to produot, output or results plf^nrdnc* Ktatrix organisation 
put^the personnel and the resources whers they are needed to get the Job done. 
This management efficiency is brought about by diTidlng all organisational 
activities into two areas: 1) input or maintennnae services which are dubbed 
'Timctionsj" e.g., resenrGh, marketing, legal services^ program development, 
evaluation, financial^ and 2) output or prodaot risults which come directly 
from '^program nianagement , e.g., the personnel and resources on the ^aine'' 
that actually do the needed job for the client - the student. Functions tend 
to be "staff" responsibilities; project management or matrix modes tend to be 
"line*' or production rssponsibilities. Watrix organisational theory focuses 
management's attention on productivity rather than Institutional mlntenance, 
per se. Productivity, of course, is always in relation to something. In the 
case of the NJDE it is the ra^T^iad needs of T & E in quality terms. Through 
careful and systematic planning a series of goals and highly refined objectives 
are assigned to both cost centers (funotional areas) and product oenters (project 
management areas). 

This assignnient of needs is done within the existing Departmental organi- 
sation by slov;ly implementing the project management ccncept. Project manage- 
ment or product center organization is determined by priority areas needing 
iminediate implementation^ but crossing several functional divisions. 

Organisational sjmiptoms within the Department suggesting the need for 
project or matrix management include: 

1) managers and directors lacking adequate financial information 
and control over their own projects. Divisions heads^ for 
example^ do not taow how much it costs to prepare a product 
or deliver a service, 

2) cumbersome and inadequate commuiiications channels betv^een 
divisions and programs, especially between product develop-- 
ment and dissemination activities* 

3) the Department is insufficiently oriented to the needs of 
students because of the Internal emphasis on functional 
organisation* 

4) lack of conmunication between divisions and programs creates 
the antitheses of team effort and wastes a precious resource- 
professional staff time, 

5) long range planning appears to be sporadic and superficial. 
This leads to overstaf f ing, inefficiency and duplication 
of effort. 

Project or matrix organisation is a response to these difficulties. 
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The distinGtlvi features of project or matrix rnanafernent are: 

1. Activities and functions ovf^rlipping several divisions are placed 
under the single direction of a. project tr^anager who controls all facets of the 
project^ s organisation, including, but not restricted to: 

a. personnel 

costs (purehasing, inonthly cash flowj balances^ 
budgeting ) 

c. product development (or services) 

d. Interdivisional eommimications 

e. on-site developmentj monitoring and evaluation 
fp dissemination (marketing products or services) 

and public relations 

2. Each project has a Board consisting of the division heads (or deputies) 
with staff assigned to the project. This group serves as both advisors to the 
project manager, and as conmunication links with the rest of the Department, 

3. The project manager is recognised, on the organizational level, as 
a co-equal or peer with the division or function heads. 

4. ^oject management provides for lateral product (or service) 
development and maximum cofmnunl cation flow within the constraints of effective- 
ness and efficiency, liVhen the project's objectives have been completed the 
project is dissolved, and staff are reassigned to their division or to a new 
project, 

5. ^ Professional project personntl report to two bosseSj but receive 
their work plai/s from the project manager. The two bosses are 1) the project 
manager^ and 2) their functional division head, 

6. Kfetrlx management rests on two interrelated and Interdependent 
information and decislon^making systems^ a) management by objeetives, and 
b) formal and infornial manageinent information systems, 

7* Matrix management modes are planned j funded^ and evaluated on the 
basis of prepared objectives with performance standards and delivery dates. 

8, tetrlA management theoi^y requires that productive and efficient 
personnel be recognised and rewarded for their achievements against thoir 
predetermined objectives. 
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Introduction 



Currently the N'JDE is utilizing, in various degrees, many of the organic 
zational modes described in this paper. Thus, what is proposed is an analysis 
of how existing practices Juaged effective can be maintained or expanded, and 
how those management practices Judged less than effective rmy be planned for 
needed change or discontinued. The change model is incremental and should be 
planned over a three to five year cycle. Developmental functions pertinent to 
T & E should be processed first, htointenance or operational functions can follow 
in later years. 

The concept of matrix organization is not new. The businesses closely 
related to the defense establishment have been evolving refinements of matrix - 
organization for the last 20 years. In more recent years larce numbers of 
companies in" the private sector have adopted variations of the matrix model. 
This matrix model adoption actlvi^^s closely related to the development of 
the sister technologies of scientific scheduling (PERT, TSG's, flow charting, 
CPM, etc.) and MBO. In fact, both technologies are essential to the repertoire 
of those organizations contemplating organizational changes involving matrix 

modes of operation. 

The benefits of matrix organization responses for certain activities 
become apparent when the existing organizaticn cannot deal with increased 
diversity of output, high levels of task uncertainty, and increasing inter- 
dependencies between existing functional areas. The underlying management 
concept which ties these three areas of difficulty together is the concept of 
scheduUng, or scheduling "slack." Inherent, also, in all three difficulties 
is the problem of sharing crucial information with the poeple who need it, 
at the time that they need it. 
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Scheduling, as a concept^ is 1^he concern in the private sector for 
the maximum utilisation of all rasources, e.g., equipment^ facilities, and 
personnel. When equipment is idle unit production costs rlie. Idle equip- 
ment also means dollar loss through the time loss of non-productive personnel. 
Time loss, or slack, is the reason behind the technological devilopment of 
sys-^ems like PERT and IffiO, Slack is addressed in these management systems by 
scheduling wherein non-productive time is reduced to a minimum by measurably 
stating the objectives for each project unit, commiting those objectives to 
allowable costs, and assigning each objective to a series of due dates. 
Without such control, slack becomes the norm* Tiie non-completion of tasks 
beeomes commonplace. Under stress or crisis situations, slack leads to in- 
creased bureaucratization through the addition of new persomiol* These 
additional personnel, in turn, aggravate the scheduling problem and contribute 
to greater slack. As a result of not meeting deadlines, or meeting them with 
less than satisfactory products, the tasks are reconceived, the timelines 
extended and new personnel are added. Parkinkson said it^ "Today's slack is 
tomorrow * s law . 

This recurrent slack phenomenon in the private sector was cause for 
alarm since contractual work in defense-related industries was awarded on the 
basis of performance specifications and default carried with It heavy penalties, 
either for tardiness in product delivery and/or for under or non-performance 
on the contracted items , 

In shorty most organizational reform is directed to deoreai ^vg slacki 
and to increasing the management of information flow. The two go 1: i-^in-hand* 
High slack is due to poor information flow, Obverselyj high and pertinent 
information flov/ contribute to the reduction of slack, 
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Similar difficulties now face most agencies and institutions in the 
public, sectc . The HJDE is no exception. With 1600 employees sprmt] 
throughout the State, a 16 million dollar (+) budget, and a traditional or 
functional organizational structure the Department faces the sajne demands for 
change as does the private sector. The demands of the Legislature and the 
public to Increase productivity (the "thorough and efficient" legislation) 
and to reduce costs necessitates a hard look at the Department's management 
operations. Additionally, most of the management changes that need to be 
made must be accomplished without additional funds or personnel because of 
budget restrictions. In short, slack situations must be identified; communica- 
tions barriers must be recognized and removedj functional and product centers 
must be identified, and overlapping task areas must be reduced. Kfatrix or 
project management organization is one response to this series of pressures. 

The author of this paper is aware of the many changes that will need 
to be systematically implemented for matrix organization to occur. The results 
will, however, be well worth the effort in increased produGtlvity, lower costs, 
and improved morale for those wishing to better serve the children of our state. 

Certain disclaimers are necessary before rietailing the advantages and 
disad' Rn-;.ages of matrix modes of organization. To paraphrase Jay Galbraith 
there are two basic premises behind all planning: 

1) there is no one best wayj 

2) choice makes a difference. 

Success Is not random selection. Some structures will not work. Choices must 

be contingent on achievable ends. In short, the criteria for the goodness of 

an organizational mode is that of "fit", or how well It does the job. 

The concluding sections of the paper deal with- 

I Types of Organizational Models 

II Organizational Needs and Matrix Planning 

III A Proposal for Implementing Matrix Organization in thra NJDE 

Q IV Appendices 

ERIC -3-7 



I Types of Organizational Models 



In order to more specifically identify the matrix . project managemtnt 
model it may be useful to briefly define major characteristics, and then to 
compare the relative advantages of each. 

1, The functional cr staff organization. In this mode, the project 
manager works within a single functional area or division with personnel in 
that division. It is a service or regulatory fimction within the department. 
As a cost center It has limited jurisdiction for managenient outside of its 
own jurisdiction. It must rely on other functional units for finance, legal 
assistance, public relations, product development, evaluation, dissemination, etc. 

2, The matrix , project management or product center. This organ! Eiational 
mode requires the approval of top management to establish a project organisation 
overlapping several existing functional units in order to accomplish urgent and 
time constrained products or services overlapping several divisions, programs 

or functions. The T & E efforts under Dr, Gappert^s supervision is a modified 
exariiple of matrix organization " with the exception of total cost controls, 
Afetrix organization is focused on short range needs, 

3, The integrated project organization differs from the matrix concept 
only in that the project ^s management has been made a permanent part of the 
agency *s operation, but remains cross factional. Integrated organization is 
focused on longer range or recurring needs. 
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Figyri II 



Advantaiis Of These tee Organisational Modes 



Functionil 

1. IlirMies organizanonal 

disruption 

2, Few new roles 

3, ifexiisui use of hiirarc'ny 

4, Business as usual 

5. Consistency of standards, 
policies and proceduris 

6. Avoids project orginization 
probleiiSj e.g., sultiple 
bosses, complex eomunica- 

, tlons, and formalized 
Y lateral relationships 



Ifatrix 

1. Coicplete project Qontrol 

2. Chio^s and balinces between project 
nmager and project Board 

3. Shortir divelopmint time 

4. Precise allocations of tinii 
and personnel 

5. Fewer people 

6. Lower overhead and adclnistrative 



7, High spiciiliEation where func- 
tional support requires 

6, More quickly staffed, and more 
easily dissolved 

9. Itoe effecti e feedback of experience 
into the dfivelopment process 

10. Stretohes ninpower by perniitting more 
projects to be niinaged within the 
Departiiient's organisational structure 

11. Useful for sraller, less urgeit projects 

12. Easier to measure perfornince 



Integrated 

L CoQplete project control 

2. Shorter development time 

3. Vastly iraprovid dient relation- 
ships 

4. Providas masiiiiun control over 
staff and resourses 

5. ft'svides for improved coisunicatic 
between staff and Dspartirint 

6. Avoids the s'oltiple boss systen 

7. Most uiiful for projects having 
a high degree of urgency, tech- 
nical span, and of a uniquely 
lirge size 

L Easy to measure perfornince 



13. Lowers comunications probleias 
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In short, in terms of the pales of functional integrity and project automony 
the relationships are as follows: 



functional 



matrix 



Integrated 



integrity of 

functional 

departments 




autonomy 

of project 
teams 



A function, or a functional unit (the terms are used interchangeably) 
is a cost center with statutory or traditional responsibilities for repetitive 
tasKs, generally of a maintenance character, for the total organization. For 
sample, Administration and Finance, Controversies and Disputes, Field Services, 
etc. Functions are more difficult to identify in the public sector because of 
the more complex nature of the subentities in an organization having no clearly 
specified goals, objectives, or evaluation designs, mw of " ^ divisions in 
the NJDE are a carbon copy of the total organization on a miniature scale with 
the notable exceptions of financial control or the interpretive functions of 
Controversies and Disputes. 

Functional activities addressed by the divisions include cost controls, 
legal services, public relations, research, budgeting, dissemination, evaluation, 

planning, and training, etc. 

In the matrix mode we are describing the educational management counterpart 
to the profit center. If a functional area is a coat center, then a project 
organization or matrix mode is a product cents-. In short, the project or 
matrix organization is the production activit; of the business or agency. Pro- 
ductivity centers have their own costs, of cc .ree, but they are production and 
not maintenQnce costs. In short, the matrix organization justifies its opera- 
tional costs, i.e., the quality production of predetermined and measurably stated 
outcomes, against critical delivery dates. For cost control purposes, the functional 

11 
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or cost center units are gGnerally charged to indirect costs, whereas the 
production functions or project management costs are charged to direct costs. 
Both functional and matrix units have overhead costs. 

A syiioptic view of parallel functions betv/een business headings and 
the NJDE's divisions may be helpful to the reader. Please see Figure #2, 



Fig we #2 
Parallel Termlnolopv 
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Control 
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More specifically, the matrix model is so named because personnel are 



assigned to the project from those fuiictional areas pertinent to the project's 
success. The diagram which follows shows the functional roles necessary to a par- 
ticular project. The term, "matrix", references the lateral makeup of project staff. 

The dot-pointed functions in the diagram identify the need for different 
types of personntl from within the functional areas, 
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DESIGN ALTERNATIVE ^*A" 
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In a nutshell, matrix organization is a way of commltlng a priority issue 
for developnient to a self-contained project organization rather than dispersing 
aspects of the overall tasks ar.ross sections of several dlvleions, A project 
manager is selected by divisional or NJDE Senior Staff and Is given oontrol 
over all functional activities within that project. Functional activities are 
carried out by personnel from the pertinent divisions assigned to the particu- 
lar project. For the duration of the project, or for their involvement In the 
project, they art responsible primarily to the project manager. The assump- 
tion is, of course, that personnel assigned have a detailed knowledge of the 
skills necessary for that particular function, e.g., processing purchase orders, 
keeping the books, Interpreting the Administrative Code, conducting research 
and evaluation, etc. 

Generally, the matrix project management model can be effectively 
applied to one-time undertakings that are a) clearly definable In terms of 
specific goals and objeetlvesi b) are Infrequent, unique or unfamiliar to 
the present organlzatloni c) are complex with respect to the Interdependence of 
detailed task accomplishment, and d) are critical to the Department's leader- 
ship and/or pose the threats of dollar loss or serious personnel penalties. 

A comparison of functional and matrix forms may be helpful. 
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Figure //4 
SynoptlG AnalvBiR 



3. 



Punc t tonal Form 

assumes a continuous flow of 
produots or services 

assumes substantial similarity 
In tasks perforined 

not responsible for costs or 
output 

no single person responsible 

inclination to Isolation, 
flefdoms, promote and preserve 
special activities, technologies 

narrowly focused range of 
concern 



restricted information flow and 
decision-making 

slow decision-making process re- 
quiring several levels of manage- 
ment for solution 

not characteristically flexible 



NQtrtx Form 

1. assumes product or service Is unique 
developmental, non-repetltlve ' 

2. assumes uniqueness of task 

5. total control over costs, quality 
and quantity r f output 

4. project manager responsible for all 
phases of project operation 

5. works for a unified inclusive end 
product; shares Information across 
all cost centers- and with staff 

6. concerned for overall success of 
project covering all pertinent 
functional areas 

^nf^f"^°™?"-" ^"courage input 

and discussion of alternativesj Invites 
conf noting opinions - ^vites 

8. declsioning is with project manager 
and project Board on an as-needed 
Daslsj open communleation model 

9. highly flexible 
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Kfatrlx proJoGt organiMtlon provides for the control necosaary to aee 
the project through to sudceasful completion within time and cost eonstralnts, 
hfetrix organisation requires total oontrol over: 

1. scheduling 

2. costs 

3. design, modify and purchase decisions 
4- monitoring and evaluation 

( agalnat oh J eGtlves ) 

5, information flow and reporting 

6, Identification and solution of problems 

7, supervision (and control over) all 
project pereonnel, and 

8, control over all subcontracting 

Each of the three models also has disadvantages* Obviously these must 
also be considered in getting an organizational mix that will be efficient over 
all, Ihe assumption is that there will be problems associated with the transi- 
tion to a "jnatrlx" or "integrated" organi^atloni but that on balance they are 
problems of lesser magnitude than presently confronted In the functional organi- 
sation. Ihe trade-off says something to the effect that the resolution of the 
transitional problems are worth the cost in terms of iiicreased productivity. 
Ths.=l^Ritial problems or disadvantages of matrix organisation are: 

1. dual authority structures^ I.e., project personnel 
report to two bosses 

2. requires provision for reward or recognition for 
persomiel con^letlng their objectives on time and 
within cost constraints 

3* requires on-the-job training opportunities 
4* 'requlree adjustment time re: new procedures within 
the Department, t.g,, centralizing authority by 
project* Ihe co-equality of project managers and 
division heads, the elimination of the existing 
program level structure, etc. 

; • ■ -11- . 
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^- requires a highly developtd MBO system for 
fnanagement projects 

6. requires commitment of Commissioner, Deputy 
Commissioner and Senior Staff to project 
management concept. 

7. requires on^golng management training opportunities 
a. requires high spead^ information exchange systems 
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II O rg ani national Moeds of the NJDE and Matrix Planning 

The NJDE presently consisto of 11 divisions, 67 programs and within 
those programs some 230 (+) separate projacts. This division of activities 
hai traditionally been functional in nature. In addition to the large (and 
often overlapping) nimtber of projeets there are some 1000 profeisional per- 
sonnel distributed over some 30 different plyraical locations. For the sake of 
simple averaging this means that the ten heads of operational divleione (ex- 
cluding the Commissioner- s division) are responiible for mnaglng approximately 
23 project cost centers each! In actuality the figures for nine of these 
division heads (excluding Controversies and Disputes) are much higher with some 
heads having as many as 50 separate proJectSi e,gs| Vocational Education, This 
situation is farther con^licated by the addition of a program level structure, 
i.e*, the division head must also be aware of approximately seven program 
areas within which his 25 project activities fall. It is easy to understand 
why there is extensive overlapping of fimctional and program activities. These 
67 (+-) program level managers have immediate responsibility for the projects 
within their program clusters. This number varies from one project (where 
the program and project are one and the same), to 20 projectslr This data 
is mentioned only to reference the highly complex nature of sharing information 
within the Department, and^ more critically, across cost centers with over- 
lapping functions* 

It is important to note that the existing NJDE organizational strueture 
(I.e., the 11 divisions and 230 projects) is primarily the result of a fimc- 
tlonal evolution of activities taking place very largely in isolation from one 
another. This isolation exists not only between divisions, but also within 
divisions. This isolation of personnel and tasks is due both to the mandated 
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nature of many of the tasks but 

- ^naotiQ mixture of r^r^i-? 
^operational activities. AddltlonaUv th 

0^ --e«.t ™,„it..., "var actlvltlaa 

- p^.-eet or — 

- t-e aggregate the dlvlslo^l f^.ti "^"^^'^'^^"--^ 1" -ture, I.e. , 
"l-eoa„. cross r " """"^ """^^ 

.e:o. ^nj: , " — ^ - "--te. 1„ t.e 

- J: n:; ^--^ - 

-Havaa t.t t.re l a aT 

or .e j::: nn"'"^^" --^^^ — 

- t.elr operational Plana Z: ^ 

or Clean, specl^e/. „ ^^^-Iricantl. Mgner „„. 

y peoif.ed functions than did the others Th» . . 
this response suggests hl„ho, •, Promptness of 

esoeis higher levels of lnt»rn=i 

Others, one postulate . >, -t>^"..e than for 

postulate might be that divisions with r 

tions are not as wall or.« ^ . ""^ "ticulated funo- 

o. hlghl. detailed ..ctlona .pre enL ' ^ 

— ~e ..ectlve . ^^^^^^^ 

aata is as follows; 
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Figure fl5 



Division 


N Functions 




Conmlssloher Office 


19 




Field Services 


42 


6 0 


Adminlatration & Finance 


25 


5.0 


Controveraies' 


16 


4.0 


Sohool Programs 


44 


8.8*# 


Reaearoh, Planning & Evaluation 


48 


6.9 


Vocational Education 


67 


8.4** 


Library 


66 


9.4** 


Miaeujn 


140 


20.0** 


Katzenbach 


28 


7 


Deputy Commlesloner 


No data 





^^Dlviaions indicated by an asterisk were the firat to submit their Operational 
Plan. 

* The C^eratlonal Plan for the ComnlBsioner's Offlcei in terms of funationsi 
does not apply since those plans were prepared by thir^iuthorj and then 
aubinitted for approval. 
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Figure lib 

Cross Funotional Charaater of Divisions^ 
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(*ln the "Index to the Operational Plan" prepared by this author the 
operations of the Department fall somewhat naturally into four categories, 
l.e,, 1) services within the Department^ per sei 2) servlcee to local sohoolsi 
3) services to the public at large, and 4) iervices to the deaf* Please see 
Appendix A, ) 
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' Galbraith suggests three headings or strategic areas against which 
organizational needs can be identified^ and matrix responses suggested, i.e., 
1) diversity of output, 2) high levels of taek uncertainty^ and 3) need for 
divisional interdependence. This author suggests that the following are 
needs of the Department and that these needs lend themselves to matrix 
solutions: 

1 ) Diversity of output 

• too many overlapping and yet unrelated project 
activities 

• too fev/ effective ways of evaluating utility 
of output 

• Inadequate methodologies for relating output 
to priorities, e,g,, is what is being done 
needed? Is it being done In several places? 
if it were discontinued would it be missed? 

2) Hlgb levels of task undertalnty 

• is the task clearly related to a priority? 

• inadequate methods for managing priority- 
related tasks overlapping several divisions 

• Inadequate methods for relating critical 
information quickly across policy, manage- 
ment and operational levels 

• need for Improved control mechanisms for 
personnel, tasks and costs 

• need for improved methods of identifying 
persoraiel for management roles 

• need for Improved methods of assigning and 
training management personnel 

3) High levels of divisional interdependence 

• need for improved procedures for integrating 
functions across divisions 

• need to reduce excessive costs for task 
replications, i,e», redundant activities 
across divisions 
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• need to improve meehanisms for sharing 
critical information 

• need tor improved meehanisms for updating 
the Department's MBO/Operatlonal Plan 

• need to improve mechanisms for monitoring 
and evaluating the Operational Plan 
within functional and management projects 

These needs have been educed from an analysis of the Department's 
Operational Plan for 76«77. Much of the data is already out-of-date, Addi^ 
tionally, this author is not privy to the aotions of Senior Staff and many of 
these needs may already have been addresaed. Nonetheless it is probably still 
reaeonably safe to suggest that many of these organl^^atlonal needs have been 
caused by the lack of management proGedures for separating functional from 
product activities. Currently, to this author's knowledge, it is still 
virtually impossible to transfer project funds should a needs assessment In- 

D 

dicate the need to do so. It Is not presently possible to c^st out objectives. 
It is nearly Impossible to secure monthly data on project cash flow. It often 
costs more In time to process a purchase or^der than the value of the item 
purchased. Delivery time on purchased Items often can take months. There 
are no vehicles for uniform project, program or divisional evaluation. There 
are no programs for management training, etc. These and related organizational 
needs suggest the Immediacy of searching for alternative organizational strategies 



Ill impiementing Jfetrlx Organization Planning In the NJDEi A Proposal 



In order to reduce exoiSilve slack in Departmental operations, and to 
increaee prodUGtlvlty the following objectives are proposed for Senior Staff 
action In 1976^77: 

1, Complete a Departmental management atudy identifying 
needed fimctlonal and product management headings for organisa- 
tional change, 

2* Propose and submit such legialation as may he needed 
to implement priority recoimnendationa of the management study, 

3, Plan and implement at least two (2) project 
management centers by June, 1977* 

4* Complete, a study identifying critical management 
competencies by June, 1977* 

5, Select and train 50 professional staff in those 
management competencies by January, 1978, 

6, Adopt a recognition and reward system for 
productive managers for implementation by February, 197S, 

7, Reduce the total nmnber of program cost centera 
in the Department by 10% by January, 1977, 

8, Reduce the total number of project cost eenters by 
30% by June, 1977, 

9, Implement a DepartMnt-wlde organizational analysis 
and evaluation system by June, 1977. 

10, Implement an internal management infornmtlon flow 
plan by January, 1977. 

11, Adopt new fimctlonal headings and objectives for the 
praised reorganization of divisions by June, 1977. 
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TJ>ese objectives are not so difficult to i 

- initial reading Mu.h . ' ' " ''^^ ^^^-^ 

^ng. Much progress has been mi^ Internallv in h- • ^ 

needed „.nage.ent .hangea i„ the last U .onthe ^. . 

contribute to, or have i . ''^'^ ^i^eetly 

, or have already made possible th^ n>,,- 

changea include.. objectives propoaad. n^ese 

1- the implementation of the MBO/Operational Plan 

2- the transition to cost center acco^tlng^ 

3. the establishment of the unit on n • 

- unit on Organizational 

Analysis and Evaluation 

^'^'^ ~ent Of T 4 E activities 
5. the establishment of an external MIS 

or ^p.n.ental priority areas, 

e-g-i "Eight Steps" 

7. Identification of n™ i.aaersnlp* rcr the 

dlvlsione 

8- the adoption of the cost center concept 

9- the personnel eppralsal system, and 
10- »5 -"orts at developing staff oon^etencles ^^ 

remains to be done. Ironically, for all th <• 
-ienoe on productivity there Is no r 

cr.nl«tlonal eyste. has th 

jrsoejn nas the highest Mvofr tt+4t* * 

-oe Of T , . the tl„ Is ripe to con . " 

eval^tlon measures for Inter ai r °™ ^ 

internal thoroughness and efficiency. 
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The following titles are proposed for the new divisional structure of 
the Department such that there are clear cut functional support systems for 
the introduction of matrix or project management. 



Code # 


Proposed Title 


Old Code ^1 


Old Title 


01 


Policy Sc Administration 


01 


CoiiimlEsloner's Office 


02 


Department Management 


12 


Deputy Commissioner 


03 


Business, Finance & Personnel 


03 


Administration & Finance 


04 


Legal Servicr 


04 


GonXfT^nVPT*^! ^ e^^n + ^f^?* 
WW41 vj ¥ e& s iJlSyULGS 


05 


School Programs & Services 


05 


Curriculum & Instruction 


06 


Research & Development 


06 


Research, Planning & 


07 


Evaluation 




Evaluation 


08 


Vocational Education 


07 


Vocational Edueation 


09 


Dissemination & J,larketing 






10 


Organizational Analysis & 






11 


Development 






Museum 


10 


Museum 


12 


Library 


09 


Library 



The Katzenbach School for the Deaf would become a cost center In School 
Programs and Services. 

Proposed Department Decision Structure 
The matrix or integrated decision structure operates on five levels, i.e., 

1. State Board and Commissioner 

Adopting broad policy and conducting long range planning 

2. Commissioner and Senior Staff 

Implementing long range policy, and formulating policy for 
internal management and operations in the short range 
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= 3i Division Heads and Program Directors 
Ifanaging functional operations 

4. .Project htonagers and Staff 

Conducting product operations^ and 

5. Project Boards (consisting of functional heads) 
Advising project managers on project operations 

This decisional atructwe and Its internal information flow require- 
ments reflect Anthony -s research into those recurring elements of most planning 
and control systems, i.e*, l) strategic planning^ 2) managementj and 3) opera- 
tions . 2 

This trilogy of interrelated management func ions is applied to Depart- 
mental operations m a monograph by this author.- These interrelated levels 
of declaioning require open and rapid information flow and place heavy depen- 
dencies on the data collection activities of the functional divisions responsible 
for 1) evaluation^ 2) organisational analysis and development (training) and 
from the product centers, per se* A conmiunlcatlons matrix must be prepared 
indicating what information ie to be prepared^ how it Is to be shared, who gets 
it, and what the receivers are to do with it. Essentially, there are four cate- 
gories of data to be shared: data on 1) policy, 2) input, 3) output and 4) feed- 
back* 

i^ese foi^ data types must circulate through all cofranuni cation media to 
personnel* Clearly, management style is critical to the open flow of infor- 
mation* Pettlgrew reminds us that the poaeeaslon of essential information is 
the poiseyfilon of powor, and that there are a variety of ways to subvert the 
organisation by the dispersing or Mthholding of information,^ Finally, when 
we talk about infornation flow we are not talking about MIS* Rather, we are 
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addressing an infomal, primarily verbal, exchaiige of informtion, Ifenage- 
j^nt studies indicate that formliged inforination systems are not the means 
by which decision-makers get the data they want. Rather, as Mintzberg-s^ 
research shows managers strongly prefer verbal media secured In meetings 
and by telephone. Nfost effeetlve managers do not spend time culling data from 
forinallied infoniation systems. 

The oritical decision structure for day to day matrixed operationa is, 
of course, on the project management level* This author is not overlooking 
the management problems division heads have over their ovm functional aotivi- 
ties* Rather, we are concentrating on the needs of project managers in the 
implementation of matrix management. Essentially, the project manager must 
be responsible for getting productivity while simultaneously securing the 
cooperation and goodwill from professional personnel assigned to his project 
from the functional divisions, TOie so called "two bosses" system of matrix 
management requires that functional personnel report both to the project mna- 
ger and to their ovm divison head. Where difficulties arise in this dual 
reporting relationship the project mnager and the division head work out a 
solution. First and foremost the matrix organization requires that the project 
manager be a leader. Cross functional communication is critical to the success 
of project management. Both the project manager (on a monthly basis) and the 
division head (on a semi-annual basis) complete performance appraisals on all 
proreasional personnel* 

Finally, the Project Board, of which the project manager is the only full 
time membiri serves as a vehicle for providing support services, giving advice, 
and rtsolylng problems. The project managi^r must be a leader in this situation 
as well in order to secure the support and cooperation he needs to deliver his 
products and/or services on schedule and within costs. Project mnagers report 
to the Deputy Commissioner. 29 



Ih. r-.lo»lng diagram lllustrala. both the composition of a projeot 

board and the Information flow. 



Figure #1 
Proposed T & E Fra^mnf. Board 
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Jcedures 



Project managenient requires that 



system be carried dov 



the existing cost cent 



er accomiting 



™ on, additional .tap to the project level. All expen.ea 

Of the fimctlonal cost centers, Incluc 
the project management. Thli 



idlng overhead, are then charged hack to 
arrangement provides the project manager with 
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the right, in effect, to "buy^* services* As such he can demand better services 
froin the functional areas. All functional overhead costs are assigned back to 
the project manager on an allocation formula* This arrangement enco, '"*Res the 
project manager to secure maximum utillEation of ai^ functional personnel he 
needs . 

Project cost aocounting provides the manager with a monthly breakdown 
of coats and balances* 

It la important to note that matrix organization succeeda or fails on 
the baala or information flow, A major advantage of project organisation is 
in having division heads serving on several project boards. This also raises 
the question of time in meetings. It la our contention, backed by the ex- 
perience of big business, that the more productive time senior staff spend 
in meetings ^^ftd^ehavlorally specified agenda^ the more productive are the 
project management (and edit center) groupings. The objective is, of course, 
to reduce the time necessary to complete the project by providing, in advance, 
the detailed Information necessary for getting the Job done. In short, the 
more construct i -re time la spend in project board (or Senior Staff) meetings, 
the lower the lack on the Job* Efficient trade-off a between time spent in 
meetings and productivity will emerge as a matter of experience* In the 
interim, all project managers and all division heads must learn when to call 
meetlnga, and how to conduct them* Anthony Jay's article is of enormous help 
in this area* 6 

This paper has ilbt 'addressed itself to implementation, training or 
evaluation efforts, ifcich remains to be done* With the best of planning, our 
efforts etill lack the oohertnce and comprehenslveneai we dtelre. Perhaps ae 
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Charlss Lindblom says in "The Science of Muddling Through" our salvation lies 
in not having the power to plan comprthensively , Indeed^ our imcoordlnated 
and adversarial relationships may well be a source of organizational h^ealth — 
or, at leasts survival. 
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FOOTNOTES 



1. I^ta ae submitted In the Operational Plan for 1976-77 

2. Anthony^ Robert N., "Plamiing and Control Syatemsi A Framework for Analysis" 

Studies in )fenagement Control, Division of Research, Graduate Sahool of 
Business Administration^ Harvard University, Cambridge, Ifess^, 1965 

3. Hanson, J* Robert, "Operational Plani Rational and Procedures^S an unpub- 

lished monograph, 1976* See Appendix C 

4* Pettlgrew^s subversion categories arei 1) withholding information; 2 ) challen- 
ging the newcomer's competence j 3) to not share "the myths of the organiza- 
tion with neWGomers, and 4 J to isolate the innovation as a show piece, 
and then cut if off from the larger organisation's daily operation, 

5. Mintzberg, Henry, "Hie lfenager*s Jobi Folklore and Fact'', Harvard Buslnesa 

Review, July-August, 1975 

6. Jayi Anthony, "How To Run A Meeting", Harvard Business Review, March-April, 

1976 
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